Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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This society was organized oa a year ago to-day. 
ittle law in this State 


At that time there was ve 
for the protection of animals. A man in a neigh- 
boring town, for the purpose of cheating a creditor, 
locked up his cattle in a stable and starved them to 
death, and it was held that there was no law to reach 
case. Two men drove a splendid horse, on a 
wager, from Brighton to Worcester, over bad roads, 
at an average speed, the entire distance, of fifteen 
and two-sevenths miles per hour, and killed the horse 
bythe driving, and it was held that there was no 
law to reach that case. A horse with a broken leg 
was abandoned by his owner and left lying in Court 
t, in this city, in the daytime, five hours without 

, and there was no law to reach that case. 
ttle trains were passing over our railroads 
every day, loaded not unfrequently almost to 
suffocation with cattle, sheep and swine, carried not 
unfrequently for days without food, water or rest, 
not unfrequently filled with cattle first and then the 
ler animals crowded under them, many dying on 
passage, many taken from the cars almost dead, 
and the poisonous flesh of these fevered, tortured 
amimals put into our markets to feed our citizens, and 
was no law to reach that case. Calves were 
Wansported to the slaughter-houses tied and packed 


in wagons in layers, one above another, like bags of 
grain, and there kept with little or no food, and bled 
every twenty-four hours, sometimes for several days 
in succession, and, as a general rule, to such an ex- 
tent as to render them unable to stand, for the pur- 
pose of whitening the veal, making it at the same 
time unwholesome and indigestible, (a custom un- 
known, so far as we are aware, on the continent of 
Europe,) and there was no law to reach that case 
Sheep were sheared in the coldest weather, and sent. 
to market to shiver and freeze in the cattle-yards for 
days before they were butchered. Milch cows were 
sent to market, and that they might have the appear- 
ance of full bags, were permitted to remain unmilked, 
while their calves, tied about the nose with tarred 
ropes, were almost starved within their sight and 
hearing, and there was no law to prevent. And 
these are only a part of the great number of cruel- 
ties practised in the State, and to punish which there 
was no law. As soon, therefore, as our society was 
organized, we went to the legislature and obtained 
the passage of a law, not quite what it should have 
been, in some respects inferior to the laws of 
New York and to the laws of England, yet never- 
theless a great advance, and which, in its amended 
form, as it is now before the judiciary committee of 
the present legislature, will, 1 believe, be found not 
inferior to the laws of either New York or England. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE. 

Having accomplished the passage of a law, next we 
wanted money, and to get it we printed and dis- 
tributed, in this city and vicinity, nearly thirty-six 
thousand circulars, and published in at least five hun- 
dred thousand copies of Boston papers more or less 
matter relating to the subject. We canvassed the 
city, and more than 1,500 gentlemen and ladies 
responded to our call, by becoming members and 
patrons of our society. Having then organized, 
obtained the passage of a law, and secured money 
enough to start with, our next object was to make it 
known to the people of the State, and so we com- 
menced the publication of the newspaper called 
“Our Dumb Animals,” of which we have already 
printed 354,000 copies, and have sent them far and 
wide, through the State and over the country, and 
somewhat to the hundred and thirty to forty kindred 
societies of the Old World. We have procured the 
purchase by our city of twenty drinking fountains 
for the benefit of both animals and men, which you 
will soon see in our streets. We have established 
pneine agents in various parts of the State. We 

ave been establishing a corps of canvassers for our 


paper, both in and out of the State. We have called 
the attention of the Press all over the country to the 
importance of this work, having now on our exchange 
list about two hundred and sixty papers. We have 
succeeded in enlisting some of the ablest writers of 
the country. We have aided in starting the matter 
in other States, in Illinois, Maine, Iowa and Canada. 
We have, the present month, sent notices to every 
town in the State, that we propose, after this month, 
to stop to the full extent of our ability the bleeding 
of calves before they are killed. We are taking 
measures to induce the railroads of the State to have 
their cattle cars so altered that cattle may be trans- - 
ported without injury. We have stopped already a 
considerable percentage of cruelties, have awakened 
a public opinion on this subject different from what 
has heretofore existed, and are now striving to enlist 
with us the churches of all denominations. But we 
have prosecuted only sixty-nine cases. Why not 
more? Because we did not wish to prosecute largely 
during the first year. Because we wanted first to 
publish and distribute the law, and inform and arouse 
public opinion. Because we wanted to carry with us 
the Press, and the sympathy of all the good men and 
women of the State. Hereafter, we fear that our 
prosecutions must increase, unless the causes for them 
shall diminish. 


7 PROSECUTIONS NOT THE MOST IMPORTANT. 
But now it is proper for me to say, that while we 
regard prosecutions and a stringent law as indis- 
pensable to the success of this work, we do not regard 
them as constituting its most important feature. Our 
great object is not the punishment of men, but the 
protection of animals, and that not only during the 
few hours when they may happen to be on the public 
highways and in the sight of the hufnane, but also 
during the many hours when they are alone with, 
and in the absolute power of, those who have them 
in charge. Animals cannot tell the wrongs they 
suffer, and the law cannot punish what no evidence 
can be found to prove. A ruffian in Brookline, a few 
weeks since, was found in the night time on the high- 
way beating his tired and panting horses with a stake 
taken from his wagon, because they failed to perform 
an impossibility. He had struck them more than 
forty blows with the stake before a humane gentle- 
man came with an officer to arrest him, and when at 
last the officer arrived, said to his horses with an 
oath, “T’ll stop now, but when I get you into the 
brick-yard Til pay you off.” The law took hold 


of that man because he happened to be on the high- 


way, but it is evident that our society must reach 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


beyond the highway into the brick-yard, or fail to do 
this work. It would afford us very little satisfaction 
to have men arrested and fined for cruelty, if they 
were to go home and take their revenge on the poor 
animals. Besides, there are multitudes of lesser 
wrongs which prosecutions cannot reach—smooth 
shoes on icy pavements, little sores under the har- 
ness, tight check-reins which keep horses’ heads in 
unnatural and painful positions during all the work- 
ing hours of every day of the year. While, then, we 
regard prosecutions and a stringent law as indispen- 
sable, we do not forget that there is a broader work, 
which this society must do, or fail—the great work of 
humanely educating the people; of making them 
more considerate of the happiness of all living crea- 
tures; a work bearing on the merciful treatment of 
both animals and men. 


OUR PLAN. 


If we had the power, we would not limit this work 
to the State or the country. We should be glad to 
carry it around the world. But the State for the 
present is our field, and this the plan: To have 
agents in all parts of the State; to make our paper 
as interesting as possible, and then to put it, so far as 

ossible, into every home in the State; to have its 
a articles and stories reprinted in the reading 
books used in the schools of the State; so far as pos- 
sible to induce teachers, and the people generally, to 
hang up in school-houses and homes beautiful pic- 
tures of animals, and illustrating kindness to them; 
to have songs written and set to music 
to be sung by the children ; to have prizes for human- 
ity, as well as scholarship ; to have every child taught, 
as soon as it can be taught anything, to be kind and 
merciful to all creatures. And we believe that such 
measures, universally adopted throughout the State, 
would not only insure protection and kindness to 
animals, but would accomplish as much for the public 
ace, and the suppression of every species of vio- 
ence, as the criminal code of the State enforced by 
its constabulary and police. 


QUAKERS. 


We would here call your attention for one moment 
to the history of a religious sect or denomination with 
which you are familiar; not to speak of its sectarian 
belief, for this society is the advocate of no sect or 

arty, but we would simply call your attention to the 
Fact that the society to which I refer, known as the 
Friends or Quakers, has been eminently distinguished 
for the humane education of its children, and then 
would ask how much it has ever cost this Common- 
wealth or this nation to punish crimes, or protect 
society from crimes, committed by Quakers? And 
we would again call your attention to the fact that in 
the early history of our country, while the other 
colonies were involved in fierce and bloody wars with 
the Indians, Wm. Penn, the great Quaker of his 
day, maintained, during his whole lifetime, the most 
friendly relations with the tribes about him, and then 
again would ask whether any nation has ever dis- 
covered a more economical method of preventing 
crimes, riots, bloodshed and war, than that prac- 
tised by the Quakers, illustrated by Wm. Penn, 
adorned by our own Whittier, and endorsed by our 
new President in his selection of Quakers as Indian 
agents to take charge of our western tribes. As 
regards the necessity of war, it is not my purpose to 
speak. In the present condition of things, war may 
be at times unavoidable. But in considering its con- 
sequences, and the possible means of its prevention, 
while we remember the soldiers who died for their 
country and the slaves who died for freedom, we 
cannot forget that great multitude of dumb creatures, 
created by the same Infinite Father, who, without 
surgeons, hospitals or sanitary commission, falling 
exhausted by the waysides, or mangled by shot or 
shell, were left on the battle-fields and in the 
wilderness. 


THE MEANING OF OUR WORK. 

The work of this society means more than at first 
sight appears. On its Board of Officers you find the 
Republican Governor of the State, the Democratic 
Mayor of the city, the Roman Catholic Bishop, the 
Protestant Bishop, and so gn, as you glance down its 


list of names, you will find Protestant and Catholic, 
Orthodox and Heterodox, men and women of all 
churches and no church, working amicably together. 
The work of our society means more than at first 
sight appears. It does not expect to accomplish all 
its plans in a day, ora year. It does not wish or 
claim to be the only instrumentality of their accom- 
plishment, but it aims at a no less result than to unite 
all sects and parties on a common platform, to ele- 
vate the moral and humane character of the State, 
and to hasten the dawning of that era, foretold by 
prophets, and prayed for by the good of all ages, the 
millennial era of peace on earth and good will to all 
creatures which God, in his goodness, for his own 
wise purposes, has seen fit to create. 


Turned out to Die. 
BY CALEB DUNN. 


Only a poor old horse—that’s all! 
Only a worn-out faithful creature— 
Blind, and changed in every feature— 
Who always answered his master’s call, 
And toiled for him in the days gone by— 
The same hard-hearted master who, 
Finding no more for his servant to do, 
Now turns him out to die. 


Many a heavy load has been drawn 
By this poor old horse ; but;never again 
Will he obey the command of whip or rein, 
For here on this frozen roadside lawn, 
Some one will find, some early dawn, 
Lying alone, all stiff and cold, 
Beneath the pitiless wintry sky, 
This poor dilapidated old 
Deserted horse, turned out to die. 


I know he thinks of his cruel fate, 
Of the bitter lot which has come at last; 
I know he remembers that steady gait 
Which was his, tho’ ’twas neither slow nor fast. 
But he is sensible still, amid all his pain— 
More sensible far than the brute who spurned him, 
And with a fiendish cruelty turned him 
Away from the barn and the oaten grain— 
Turned him away with never a sigh 
Out on this bleak roadside to die. — 


Yet, after all, in the sight of Heaven 
I would rather be this poor old creature, 
Blind, and changed in: every feature, 

Than his brutal master, to whom was given 
The sight to see, but whose eyes are blind; 
Whose heart is hard as a stone, and whose mind 
Ts dead to all that is good and kind. 

Yes, I would rather be this old horse spurned, 
Dying here under the wintry sky, 

Than the form with a soul who cruelly turned 

Him out to die. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Hindoo Law. 


Mr. Epitor. Dear Sir:—The following extract 
from the “Life and Religion of the Hindoos,” by 
Joguth Chunder Gangooly, illustrates a Christian 
spirit in paganism such as is but just beginning to be 
developed, through your influence in a great measure, 
among ourselves. 

“The Hindoo law regulating the treatment of 
cattle is very kind to the beasts and severe to their 
masters. If a cow, calf or bull should die with the 
rope round its neck, that is, through the master’s 
carelessness, the law holds him guilty, and prescribes 


penances for him to observe. He is required to walk 
from door to door with a piece of rope round his own 
neck, a straw in his mouth, making imperfect sounds 
like cows. After three days of Sumiliation in this 
way, he abstains from food and drink a whole day, 
shaves his head, offers money to the Brahmins, and 
redeems his sin thereby. Again, if a cow or calf 
should fall into a pond and die, both the owner of 
the pond and that of the beast are regarded as sin- 
ners. The rational intention of all these prescrip- 
tions is to inculcate the laws of care and kindness 
towards dumb beasts, especially the useful ones.” 
A FRIEnp. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Nobody’s Business. 


“ What is everybody’s business, is nobody’s.” I 
think this proverb has been quoted in one of your 
apers. When I have seen some cruel driver beat- 
ing his horses while drawing a heavy load and have, 
at the same time, seen men, whom I knew to be kind- 
hearted and benevolent, pass by without noticing or 
remonstrating, I have wondered. Many times when 
travelling in the cars to other States, my pleasure 
has been greatly marred by the abuses I was obliged 
to witness, on the stoppage of the cattle train at the 
same depot, by seeing how closely they were packed 
—often trampling the smaller ones under foot—and 
by hearing their piteous cries for air, food or drink, 
and yet it was none of my business to speak of this 
thing. When riding to Brighton or Cambridge I 
have seen the poor cattle and sheep taken from the 
cars lame and almost dying, and have heard their 
iteous moaning like an innocent child for its mother. 
erhaps many of these have hitherto been kindly 
treated, fed, even petted. I have thought, how long 
will these things be? When I have read of German, 


Russian and English societies for the protection of ° 


animals, I have prayed that our country would do 
likewise. At last a society was established, a paper 
is published, and I am astonished at the success. 
May God speed the noble work of humanity, is the 
prayer of S. 


Never Intends To. 


A letter recently received says :—“I have never 
had any of your papers, I know nothing whatever 
about them, have never subscribed and never intend 
to.” 

Ah, friend, that’s just the trouble. You “know 
nothing whatever about them.” If you did, your 
name would be on our list, for it is a good name, and 
a horse-loving name. Very likely it is your “ pres- 
ent intention” to be deprived of our paper, but 
there’s a “good time coming,” for, though a well 
man may need no physician his neighbors may, and 
you may yet need our paper with which to do a little 
missionary work among your friends. 


Half-starved Dogs. 

The dog is made a butt for ill-natured people to 
wreak their vengeance on. Many of them are half- 
starved and kicked fiom place to place, without any 
remorse or commiseration ; this has a tendency to 
harden the better feelings of our nature against ani- 
mals generally, and the more useful part of them 
have to suffer accordingly. If people can and will 
enjoy the luxury of one or more dogs, they should be 
well cared for and not kicked about from place to 
place—Am. State Journal. 


We may say in connection with the above, that 
we have been repeatedly asked to follow the custom 
of kindred societies in the Old World and provide 
home for lost dogs. It is a subject more worthy of 
consideration than the casual observer can appre- 
ciate. We shall keep it in mind. 


Never kick nor scream at a horse, nor jerk the bit 


in his mouth. 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A Philadelphia Incident. 


Mr. Eprror :—May a subscriber to your excellent 
little paper offer for insertion a little anecdote as 
related to me by a benevolent old lady, whose home 
is in close proximity to a coal yard, where a number 
of fine horses are employed. My friend is ve 
observant, and has very warm feelings for dum 
animals. While sitting at her window there passed 
by one of the heavily loaded carts from this yard, 
drawn by a remarkably fine horse. She thought 
how very strong he looked; how proudly he arched 
his glossy neck, and how stately was his tread, 
when her admiration was quickly changed to sorrow, 
by seeing the brutal and ignorant driver raise his 
heavy whip, bringing it down upon the poor animal, 
who was already doing his very best. The horse 
started, and would have galloped off with his load if 
he could, but the weight of the cart jerked him back 
with such suddenness as to be too much even for his 
iron frame, and the poor creature died the next day, 
to the great grief of his owner. All this for want of 
proper intelligence and thought on the part of his 
careless driver. It is rarely—I might almost say 
never—necessary to whip horses at all, but if it must 
be done let the driver give some warning sign or 
word before striking, and thus save many a hard 
strain and permanent injury. Mary. 

Philadelphia, March 15. 


[Written for Our Dumb Animals. ]} 
One of'the Dogs. 

A year or two since, a small farmer, in the upper 
of Maine, one morning found a homely-looking 
sorrel-colored dog hanging around his house. His 
tail had been recently chopped off, and the animal, 
altogether, presented a sorry appearance. The far- 
mer paid little attention to the animal, not wishing 
to be troubled with him. For two or three days the 
friendless dog hung around the premises, with a 
piteous look; until at length the farmer, moved with 
compassion, called the dog to him and fed him; he 
was almost famished. ‘That settled the whole thing; 
the dog, overflowing with joy and gratitude in having 
secured a new friend, stuck to his benefactor like a 
courtier. He would not leave him. The farmer 
soon after ascertained that the dog’s former master 
had cut off his tail, and the animal immediately left 
him in disgust and dudgeon. The new master did 
not wish to keep him, and a friend who lived some 
seven miles away carried the animal home in the box 
of his chaise. But the dog found his way back again 
as soon as he got released. ‘The farmer then made 
up his mind to keep him. He turned out to be an 
excellent watch-dog and a hunter. One night after 
tea the farmer missed his dog. ‘ Where is Skip?” 
No one had seen him since he started with his master 
into the woods early that morning. At last the far- 
mer bethought him of his gun, which he had laid 
down on the ground whilst he loaded his sled with 
wood. He had come off and forgotten it. It was 
then snowing; if he left it all night it would be cov- 
ered up, and it would be difficult to find it. He re- 
turned to the woods for his gun, and there found it 
with the faithful dog beside, watching it. On Sun- 
day Skip would go to meeting with the family. 
When they rode, the dog would stay in the wagon 
and watch it; but if they went on foot he would go 
into church with them, which they could not well 
prevent, and by which they were annoyed. One 
Sunday, when the family were going to meeting on 
foot, the farmer shut the dog up in the house. Skip 
did not fancy such treatment, and every Sunday 
morning afterwards he would invariably get upon a 
little knoll near the house and there await the de- 
parture of the family for church, and then cross lots 
at full bound, always keeping ahead of the family 
until they arrived at the meeting house. How did 
the dog know when Sunday came? He must have 

kept the record of time somehow. Quis. 


+o 


_It is much easier to think right without doing 
nght, than to do right without thinking right. Just 
thoughts may, and often do fail of producing just 
deeds ; but just deeds are sure to beget just thoughts. 


[Contributed to our Dumb Animals.] 
The Swallows and the Phebe. 
BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


A few years ago, under the eaves of a barn, in 
Charlotte, Vermont, there had been built about 
twenty nests of the Barn Swallow. On their return 
to their old domicils the following year, in exercising 
the right of search, they found one of their nests 
uy demolished and in possession of a Phebe-bird. 

his the swallows appeared to consider an unwar- 
rantable intrusion, and the pair which laid especial 
claim to the nest commenced a suit of ejectment. 
The fluttering and twittering of the pualieine not 
having the desired effect, the owner of the barn took 
up their side of the dispute, and with a fish-pole 
endeavored to drive off the intruder, but without 
success. 

About noon the swallows collected en masse, 
evidently with the intention of having a regular 
palaver, and hovered. around the ridge of the barn 
on which the trespassing Phebe-bird had taken up 
her position. The swallows wheeled round and 
round, now mounting upwards, now coming down 
with a swoop, as though they intended to drive Phebe 
from her moorings. She stretched herself as it were 
on tip-toe, ready to repel the expected attack, while 


‘they kept up such a jabbering and twittering as to 


show that no common subject was under discussion. 
After nearly an hour had been spent in this feathery 
negotiation, the swallows dispersed, and Phebe retired 
to her purloined homestead. 

Soon after, the swallows were busily engaged, with 
mud from an adjoining spring, in building a partition- 
wall through the nest, allowing sufficient room for the 
intruder to attend to her own domestic concerns. 
They carried up the wall, restored the dilapidated 
covering, and extended it in a direction opposite to 
its former one with so much alacrity that before 
evening several inches of the new wall were visible. 
This had been done without disturbing Madam Phebe, 
although the builders were in close contact with her 
ladyship’s plumage, and probably splashed a little of 
the mud in her face. But there she sat, apparently 
regarding the inconvenience she had occasioned with 
sullen indifference. 

The “right of search” had been bravely and per- 
tinaciously insisted on, and although Phebe could 
show no “good papers,” nor any other than a “ rob- 
ber’s right” to the nest, yet rather than go to extrem- 
ities in open war, the swallows allowed her to retain 
possession of a part, and thus the “ boundary ques- 
tion” was settled. Whether she took any comfort in 
sitting where she was not welcome, or how the indul- 
gent swallows estimated her want of good breeding, 

am not informed. 

The readers of this incident may be reminded of 
one lesson, that however much we may consider our- 
selves injured by the trespasses of others, it is always 
“better to suffer wrong than to do wrong.” And if 
young and grown up children would scrupulously 
observe this rule, what a marvellous change would be 
brought about in the family circle, and in the various 
relations of mankind. . 


Wordsworth. 


In an address before the Seottish Society, Prof. 
Masson says : 


“ The sentiment as to our duty to brute animals was 
beautifully expressed by Wordsworth. Speaking in 
his poem “ Hart-Leap Well” of the lessons taught 
us as to our conduct by the very appearances of 
nature, the poet winds up with this striking stanza:” 


“* One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


CnicaGo is discussing the question of supplanting 
“readers” in the public schools with newspapers. 
Such a substitution might be made with benefit to the 
literary culture of the pupils. 


Sam Bowles’ Mule. 


“My mule—did you ever ride a mule? There is 
no other experience that exactly fits one for this. As 
far as a mule’s brains go, he is pretty sensible—and 
so obstinate! But it takes a long time to beat a new 
idea into his head; and, when it dawns upon him, the 
effect is so overpowering that he just stops in amazed 
bewilderment, and won’t move on again until he is 
relieved of the foreign consciousness and gets back to 
his own original possession. The whole process is 
startlingly human; it inspires you with faith in the 
idea of the transmigration of souls. I know so many 
people who must have been mules once, or will be— 
else there is no virtue in the fitness of things! But 
my mule belonged to the best of the race; he was 
prudent, he never went in any doubtful places until 
somebody else had gone before and proved the way ; 
he was very patient, he would always stop for me to 
get off or to get on; he was very tough, my spurs 
never seemed to annoy him one atom, and my riding 
him didn’t wear the skin off his back, not a bit. But 
after we grew acquainted, and he came to appreciate 
the more delicate shades of my character, we got on 
charmingly together for the first half of the day. In 
the afternoon, when he grew lazy and tired, and I 
nervous, we often had serious discussions, sometimes 
with sticks; but he generally got the best of the 
argument.” 


Goop Roaps.—As we become more civilized 
asa people the fact will more and more force itself 
upon us that our common highways are not a tithe as 
good as they ought to be; that it costs us twice as 
much in the wear and tear of horses, wagons and 
harness, and loss of time in moving upon bad roads, 
as it would keep them in good condition. We are 
amazed that the community will continue from year 
to year travelling on the most execrable roads, when 
so slight an expense to each property holder would 
remedy the evil. Even in our boasted city of Phila- 
delphia many parts of the rural portions are so utterly 
neglected as to render them almost impassable. We 
know of highways that have not been touched for two 
years, and when they are attempted to be repaired, 
it is done so negligently and ignorantly as to be of 
the least permanent service. 

In the counties throughout the Commonwealth, 
where the township authorities control the roads, the 
duty could not be worse attended to, except in par- 
ticular regions. The old system of allowing the tax- 
payers to work out the amount of their road taxes in 
repairing the roads, cannot be too pointedly con- 
demned. It is an utter failure, and as long as it is 
continued, the condition of the roads will not get any 
better. There should be an independent system sub- 
stituted, and men appointed supervisors who know 
something about the business to be supervised, and a 
tax assessed and collected, as all other taxes are, ~ 
sufficient to insure the maintaining of the roads in 
the most thorough state of repair—Germantown 
(Pa.) Telegraph. 


How to Raise a Crowp.—Raise a brick in the 
sidewalk, put a little terrier in the hole and make 
believe you are hunting rats, The destructive ele- 
ment is so strong in man, as well as “ purps,” that 
you will draw a crowd in a few minutes big enough 
to fill an ordinary meeting-house. 


Swearine.—A profane coachman, pointing to one 
of his horses, said to a traveller :— 

“ That horse, sir, knows when I swear at him.” 

“Yes,” replied the traveller,“ and so does his 
Maker.” 

The coachman seemed to feel the reproof, and 
became silent. 


Tabby, THE FisHeRMAN.—A citizen of Ply- 
mouth owns a favorite cat, which, in the summer 
season, will go to a brook near the house, plunge in, 
and, seizing a trout, will bring it into the house alive, 
lay it down, and, purring round, seem to ask for 
praise for her feat. H.C. 
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Boston, April 6, 1869. 


Annual Meeting. 

The Annual Meeting of our Society was held 
March 30, at Horticultural Hall, President Angell 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary made the first annual report, which 
was accepted. As it will hereafter appear in these 
pages or in some other form, we omit any sketch of 
its contents. 

The following gentlemen were elected directors 
for the ensuing year : 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
WILLIAM GRAy. 
Russe. Srurais, Jr. 
Gro. TYLER BIGELow. 
Henry SALTONSTALL. 
W. W. Mortanp. 
Tuomas Mor ley. 

D. D. SLAvE. 
GEORGE Noyes. 
THomas ConeERY. 
FRANKLIN Evans. 
Joun REED. 

Wo. G. WELD. 

Wa. APPLETON. 
JosEpH. B. GLOVER. 
Frank B. Fay. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Fifield, Dr. Slade, 
David Leavitt, Esq., R. Sturgis, Jr., Esq., Dr. H. F. 
Gardner, Geo. B. Emerson, L.L.D. 

A vote of thanks to the officers for their fidelity 
was adopted. 

According to the constitution, the other officers 
are chosen by the directors, who, at a meeting held 
this day, make choice as follows :— 

President—Gro. T. ANGELL; 

Treasurer—HENRY SALTONSTALL, Vice A. A. 
LAWRENCE, who declined a re-election ; 

Secretary—F RANK B. Fay; 
and 100 Vice-Presidents, as will appear on the 8th 
page. 

We have just been apprised of the death, in 
December last, of one of our Vice-Presidents, Hon. 
Ws. Barney, of Nantucket. 


Public Meeting. 

We have reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
success of our public meeting at Music Hall, on the 
evening of the 30th ult. The weather was very un- 
favorable and hence the hall was not full. But for 
that it would have been packed. There was a great 
desire to hear Mr. Bergh, President of the New York 
Society, and the pioneer of our cause in America, and 
beside him we were favored with the presence of 
His Excellency Governor Claflin, His Honor Mayor 
Shurtleff, Rev. Dr. Kirk, and Rev. Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke. All of these gentlemen made addresses, 
and we only wish the whole people of the State 
could have heard them. Next to that will be the 
pleasure of reading them, and we propose to publish 
full reports of them in future numbers. Hence we 
omit any synopsis of them here. 

In addition to Mr. Bergh, we had as guests S. 
Morris Waln, Esq., President, and P. E. Chase, Esq., 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society, and Silas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kingsley, Esq., President of the Buffalo Society, all 
of whom came purposely to attend this meeting, and | 


for which we are glad here to express our grateful 
acknowledgments. 

President Angell made the opening address, which 
we publish in full in this paper, and which we com- 
mend to the careful reading of all who are interested 
in our Society. 


ing already awakened in our State, and not in our 
State only, but throughout the country. 

The officers of the different societies met on 
Wednesday and conferred as to the best method to 
prevent the present cruel transportation of stock, 
and other forms of cruelty, which we trust will result 
in more and better action in all the States. 


Buy Red Veal. 

It is pretty generally known that we gave notice 
to the butchers of calves that after March 30 we 
should endeavor to stop the cruel practice of bleed- 
ing calves to make the veal white. 

But we desire to prosecute as little as possible, 
and we beg to ask all housekeepers to refuse to buy 
white veal! It has been proved to be less nutritious, 
less healthful. Will you not then help to check this 


suffering, by saying to your butcher or provision | 


dealer, “ Bring me no veal, except it has its natural 
color. I do not care to feel that to gratify my eyes 
a calf shall have suffered days of faintness from loss 
of blood. His system has become fevered and dis- 


eased by want of food from inability to eat, and the 
richness of the meat decreased merely that it shall 
look well on your stall or my table.” Ladies, this is 
your province. Help us. 


Street Cars. 
The following communication is but a specimen 
of those we are constantly receiving :— 
Marcu 20, 1869. 


A Better Law. 
We hope during the present month to have more 


_ and better law, as a bill is before the legislature for 


this purpose. 
The existence of a good law often prevents the 
necessity of using it, and we hope that will be the 


_ result of the anticipated enactment, for we wish to 


use the law more for prevention than for cure. And 
We look for great good to the cause from this | 


meeting. The distinguished character of the speak- | 
ers, the earnestness they exhibited, the full reports _ 
in the daily papers, ought to increase the good feel- | 


yet without good law bad men cannot be controlled. 


Animal Family of Massachusetts. 
There are 100,000 horses, 150,000 cows, and 140, 
000 sheep in the State, beside the calves, swine, dogs 
and other animals, as many thousands more. Are 
not these entitled to one society and one paper to 
advocate their claims? But they are property, says 
one, and cannot a man do as he pleases with his 


_ property if he does not injure that of any other man? 
_ That’s exactly what is said about the lower order of 
_ human beings, in some countries where the right of 


“ Horse car No. 53, conveying passengers from and | 
to depots on Causeway Street, carried, this Saturday, | 
P. M., at 2 o’clock, from Fitchburg and Eastern and | 
Lowell Depots, 55 passengers by actual count—24 


seated and 31 standing, in alley and on platforms. 


There were three horses to Revere House, and then | 


two. 
count, from Boylston Street to said depots, at 54 
o'clock, P. M., with two horses. The conductors 
crowded the passengers in, spite of remonstrance, 
and peremptorily ordered those in the alley to move 
to the front and stand closer, while they piled them 


Horse car 147, on same route, carried 49, by | 


property in man is recognized. And here is pre- 
cisely where we come in to convince people that ani- 
mals have rights which “every man is bound to re- 
spect.” The law now recognizes these rights; the 
best men and women in the community recognize 
them, and we are striving to help the world to reach 
that point when the recognition shall be universal. 


“1 Inherited it from my Mother,’’ 


Said one of our members recently when speak- 
ing of interfering in cases of cruel beating of horses 
in the street. “ When I was a boy, she used to shake 
her parasol at the brutal teamsters and warn them to 
desist, and I have always imitated the spirit of her 
example.” 

He had a face which told of a good mother, and a 
physique that was able to “ endorse ” any threat he 
made. Mothers, let your children inherit like kind- 
ness and like courage. 


Painful Recitals Needed. 

A subscriber writes as follows: “ Having keenly 
suffered, from the time of my earliest recollection, 
with a sense of wrong practised upon domestic ani- 
mals, I wish again and again to express my sense of 


| gratitude for the measures now being taken to pre- 


in at the rear. The horses, smoking with perspira- | 
tion, stumbling, and all but falling, were urged on | 


without pity.” 
Taking fifty-two passengers as the average, and 


vent the repetition of scenes that prove that ‘ brutal 
actions show a brutal mind.’ Iam aware there are 
some who do not care to read ‘Our Dumb Animals’ 
on account of the painful recitals therein contained, 
but such must consider that in order to remedy an 


_ evil, knowledge of facts must needs be disclosed.” 


adding the weight of the car, the reader can judge | 


whether the horses were overloaded and whether it is 
a practice that ought to go unrebuked. 

And if at any time we endeavor to check this 
abuse of horses on our street cars, will not all good 
citizens sustain us? It is a question of dividends 
versus humanity. 


Maine and Illinois. 

We hear that a law to prevent cruelty to animals 
was passed in both the above States at the recent 
session of their legislatures, but we have not yet re- 
ceived a copy. We shall hope soon to see active 
work in both localities. 


Plucking Live Fowls. 


Will some one who sells “live geese feathers” 
write us if the practice of plucking live fowls is still 
continued, and where and by whom? A subscriber 
sends the following :— 

“Not many years ago I was passing a public 
market in Kingston, Canada, when I heard the loud 
squalling of a fowl as if in distress, and saw, with 
horror, a huckster picking a live chicken, having the 
feathers nearly off. Not knowing then that it was 
the practice, 1 thought the woman an accursed crea- 
ture. Of course the hen, at last, died without feath- 
ers, the same as thousands of our American fowls are 
now dying every year for public 
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President Bergh. 
We overheard a brutal omnibus driver, yesterday, 
denouncing President Bergh to a comrade. The 
latter has a good many enemies. The car drivers 


don’t like him. He is not in favor with hackmen. 
Proprietors of shambles cannot endure the sight of 
him; while butcher boys make faces at him froma 
distance. Allin all, we suppose there never was a 
more unpopular individual among the oppressors of 
brutes than this same Bergh. 
To have their frowns, however, is to insure the 
smiles of the gods. President Bergh has accom- 
lished a great work already. For days and days he 
9 walked to and fro through our thoroughfares 
during the winter months, overhauling this driver for 
eudgeling his horse, and arresting that for endeavor- 
ing to impose a too heavy load upon his animal. He 
is entitled to and should have the warm sympathy 
and support of all our citizens. There is not one of 
us who does not frequently witness a case of cruelty 
to the dumb creation. We can materially aid in 
pushing forward the good work by reporting all such 
eases to Mr. Bergh. He has several times been 
threatened by convicted offenders with chastisement 
or violence. Let us show by our endeavors and ex- 
pressions of approval that no one can assail him with- 
out assailing us, and that we will be swift to bring 
punishment upon any one who shall so much as dare 
touch a hair of his head. Let it be proclaimed and 
made known that his cause is our cause, that we 
sympathize in all of his efforts for ameliorating the 
condition of dumb animals, and human brutes will 
cease to threaten or conspire against him.—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Stable Keepers, Attention. 


There is one class of men who, it strikes us, should 
find it for their especial interest to become members 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. We refer to stable keepers and those who 
own horses that are used by other persons. ‘The 
frequent difficulties experienced by owners with 
those who abuse their animals, should, we think, 
suggest to them the propriety of joining the above 
society, in order that they may avail themselves more 
completely of its advantages and have power to in- 
terfere in behalf of badly treated horses and to make 
arrests. 

The owner who uses his own horse will, as a gen- 
eral thing, treat him well, and the more a man’s 
business depends upon his horse, the better treatment 
he will usually give him, unless he is a mean man, 
and so very mean that he cannot understand his own 
interests. But, as a rule, no class of men accord the 
horse better treatment than he receives from those in 
the livery business. They know his great value, and 
they know also that in kindness there is profit. A 
well-kept horse, which is protected against over- 
driving as well as against brutal beating, does longer 
and better service than one neglected, abused and 
scourged. A horse disciplined with firm humanity 
will have a better temper than one ruled through 
terror alone. Nature revenges herself on the man 
who is habitually unkind to a brute by making him 
coarse and unloved; so that what is done to insure 
better care for the brute is something for the improve- 
ment of man. 

The stable men in some localities in this country, 
are members of such a society as we speak of, for the 
purpose of applying the law to cruel and drunken 
men who mis-use the horses they hire, and who 
are unfit to be trusted with a team. The hard 
hate, given horses by those entrusted with them, 
has become a serious evil, not only ruinous to horses 
and vehicles, but, in some cases, endangering human 
life. With the power obtained through a legally 
recognized organization, that has an aim resulting 

tly in their interest, the stable men and other 
owners of horses would be able to keep a proper 
guard on their property and at the same time to pro- 
mote the public morals and safety — Webster Times. 
There is a certain softness of manner which, in 
either man or woman, adds a charm that almost en- 
tirely compensates for lack of beauty. 


How is it with You? 

We sometimes see aman go into a horse stable 
and the horses all crowd away from him as far as 
they can get; they know him and fear him—they 
know his step, his voice, even his shadow; but neither 
of these recall any pleasant association. They do 
not look upon him asa friend, but an enemy. All 
these things certify that they have been cruelly 
treated by him. If he had been in the habit of treat- 
ing them kindly, they would have been glad to see 
him, recognized him as a friend, and felt happy in 
his presence.—Am. Stock Journal. ‘ 


That Would be Something Like.’’ 


Man is a wonderful creature, but if he equalled 
the beasts, birds and insects, in their own peculiar 
powers, how much more wonderful he would be! If, 
for instance, he could swim like a fish, run like aa 
antelope, glide like a serpent, gallop like a horse, 
climb like a monkey, spring like a tiger, and fly like 
an eagle; or if he could roar like a lion, sing like a 
nightingale, scent like a hound, hear like a rabbit, 
hold on like a leech, persevere like an ant, see as far 
as a bird, guide himself like a bee, jump like a grass- 
hopper, sleep like a toad, and diet like an anaconda, 
what a marvel of creation would he appear! But, 
taking his shortcomings into consideration, he is not 
so very much, after all. Think of it! Ifa man’s 
voice bore the same proportion to his weight that a 
canary bird’s does, his lightest word could be heard 
at a distance of eight hundred miles; and if, at the 
same time, he had, relatively to his: bulk, the same 
jumping power as the tiniest flea, he could spring 
from New York City to China at a single bound. 
Ah! that would be something like!—//carth and 
Home. 


Legal Zoology. 


The following cutting is from the Police Report in 
the “ Times,” (London,) of December 9th, 1868 :— 


“ A gentleman applied to Mr. Vaughan to ascer- 
tain if there were any means of punishing a street- 
hawker of birds, under the act for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals or any other act. Having 
noticed that the bird-vendor in question was in the 
habit of illustrating the tameness of his canaries, 
&e., by exhibiting them openly on his hand, without 
any apprehension of their flying away, the applicant 
had the curiosity to purchase one. He then dis- 
covered that the pinions under the wing had been 
snapped asunder and completely drawn away so that 
the birds were unable to fly at all. It was obvious 
that this process of ‘ taming’ the birds was attended 
with great cruelty, and the man who lived in Shore- 
ditch, and constantly visited the Strand, ought, if 
possible, to be summoned. Mr. Vaughan, after con- 
sulting the Statutes, said that a bird was not an ani- 
mal within the meaning of the Act for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, even if the specific act 
of cruelty alleged in this case could be proved. The 
applicant remarked that it was illegal to encourage 
cock-fighting. Mr. Vaughan said that there was a 
special enactment with regard to that, but it did not 
apply to an offence of this kind.” 

Another illustration of the familiar saying about 
driving a stage-coach through an Act of Parliament. 
Aman might with impunity roast an ostrich alive 
under the very nose of authority—Hardwicke’s 
Science Gossip, London, January, 1869. 


Opinion of an Expert. 
A veterinary surgeon writes us :— 


“ Gentlemen,—With my fee of membership, allow 
me to say I am proud of our society. It is doing 
wonders in eradicating the various methods of cruelty 
to animals, and in inculeating a higher degree of 
appreciation of the relations of man to the whole 
animal creation. The more we learn of the qualities 
of that noble animal, the horse, the more we shall 
consider him a companion, as well as a faithful ser- 
vant, deserving our love and kindly care.” 


Montreal. 


A meeting was recently held for the purpose of 
forming a society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Mr. Prentice in the chair, who, on rising, 
said, the Act passed last session was a dead letter, 
for want of an organization to carry it out. That 
there was a deal of cruelty to animals was patent to 
everyone. He particularly referred to the animals 
brought on the market boats, which being worked 
into a high fever, were thus rendered unfit for human 
food ; even from this point of view the subject was 
worth consideration. He had received a letter from 


| His Worship the Mayor, expressing sympathy with 


the objects of the meeting. Some time ago a bill 
was read for the first time in the Legislature, but 
being too near the end of the session, it had to be 
abandoned. The Governor-General had, however, 
taken much interest in it, and wrote to say he would 
co-operate in the matter with pleasure. 

Moved by Mr. Alexander, “ That it is the opinion 
of this meeting that the extent and atrocity of the 
cruelty inflicted upon animals in this city and prov- 
ince, render it absolutely necessary that a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals should be at 
once established here, and that those present do here- 
by associate themselves together for that purpose.” 

Mr. Hutton, in seconding the resolution, spoke of 
the way in which he had seen horses with galled 
shoulders, run in omnibuses in St. Lawrence Main 
street. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. F. McKenzie then read a short statement, 
showing the object of the Society. 

The Chairman said all they wanted was an act of 
incorporation to enforce the law. 

Dr. Laroque also addressed the meeting, and 
thought the Society might act in co-operation with 
the Sanitary Association. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee of this Society, and were instructed to can- 
vass for members to solicit subscriptions and dona- 
tions, to obtain an act of incorporation and to make 
all arrangements necessary for the immediate carry- 
ing out of the objects of this Society. 

onorary Members—Sir John Young, Sir J. A. 
Macdonald, Sir G. E. Cartier, Sir N. F. Belleau, 
Hon. P. J. Chauveau. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Fred Mackenzie. 

Committee—His Worship the Mayor, Messrs. J. 
Crawford, E. H. King, A. C. Hooper, Ed. A. Pren- 
tice, W. Sache, James Farrier, Jr., G. Drummond, 
Weaver, Thomas Davidson, C. J. Coursol, Alfred 
Laroque, Chas. T. Bouthillier, A. Allan,-J. G. Me- 
Kenzie, W- M. Molson, Charles Alexander, Jas. 
Hutton, Peter Redpath, W. H. Kerr, Alex. Ur- 
quhart, R. Moat; with power to add to their number. 

The drafting of a constitution was left to the Com- 
mittee, and the meeting adjourned.—Monireal Ga- 
zette. 


Solicit. 

We desire to spread information on this subject 
broadcast, and those who agree with us can aid the 
cause by giving the paper circulation and soliciting 
their friends to become subscribers or members of the 
Society. 


Srarvinc Anrmats.—The English papers give 
evidence of the efficiency of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in Great Britain. At 
Ripon, on the 12th ult., a farmer was fined £55 8s 4d 
for gross cruelty to sheep. In default of payment, 
the prisoner was to be committed to the House of 
Correction at Wakefield for two months’ hard labor 
for each animal, making a total term of forty months. 
— Transcript. 


“ He who waits to do a great deal of good at once, 
will never do any.” 


Let our repentance be a lively will, a firm resolu- 
tion. Complaints and mourning over past errors 
avail nothing. 
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Children’s Department. 


{For Our Dumb Animals } 


What I saw at Uncle Fred’s. 
BY SEA GREEN. 

I was reading the other day the March number of 
“ Our Dumb Animals,” and, as I laid aside the paper, 
I fell into a reverie. In fancy I was again a boy, 
living with my good Uncle Fred. Wis house was in 
a quiet country place, and he cultivated with his own 
hands a little farm of twenty acres. ‘The old house, 
so neat, well painted and comfortable, was snuggled 
down in a sunny little nook under * the mountain.” 

Now this “ mountain” was simply so called by way 
of eminence, as the locality of which I am writing 
was scarcely two miles from the eastern coast of 
Massachusetts, and the sound of the surf rolling upon 
the beach could be easily heard during an easterly 
wind. Those were peacefal, happy days for me, and 
many a useful, instructive lesson did I glean from the 
book of Nature wide-spread before me. 

Having no children to pet, and being naturally 
kind and tender-hearted, both my uncle and aunt 
used to cultivate the friendship of all the birds and 
animals that abounded in the neighborhood, until 
their premises became the resort of these shy little 
creatures. Many interesting facts were thus obtained 
which would have esczped ordinary observers. My 
aunt believed that animals as well as men could never 
be useful or happy on empty stomachs, and while the 
horse, cow, sheep and pigs were liberally provided 
for by my uncle, she would lay up an extra store of 
food for the squirrels and birds. 

She found out that the little chickadees were fond 
of a bit of fat meat; so, in the winter, she would take 
a piece of fat pork, and, suspending it by a string 
near the back kitchen window, it would soon be cov- 
ered by these pretty little creatures. ‘They would 
pull and tug at the rich morsel until they had 
detached a little bit, which they would carefully con- 
ceal in some niche or cleft of tree or rock against 
time of need, and so day aiter day they would come 
until it was all gone. 

Then it was amusing to see how quickly a bushel 
of butternuts would disappear. She would set the 
basket down in the back yard, and in an hour the 
squirrels had carried off every nut. One day the 
nuts happened to be placed in an old sink, which was 
covered and set up some distance from the ground, 
the time for dispensing them not having arrived. 
But the little scamps found out the secret, and dis- 
covering the hole where the spout used to be attached, 
made their way to it, and with considerable difliculty 
managed to extract the nuts. 

The little sparrows were household pets, and would 
come for their rations as regularly as the rest of us. 
It is well known that the crow blackbird is too lazy 
to build her own nest, and, miserable “ bummer” that 
she is, will seize upon the first convenient nest that 
offers wherein to lay her eggs, though it be the home 
of a poor little sparrow. ‘Then she goes off twitter- 
ing and gossiping and practising her cork-screw songs, 
leaving her young to be hatched and provided for by 
the little sparrow, who has double duty to perform. 
But she is conscientious and faithful to her charge, 
and I have actually seen this tiny creature feeding a 
young blackbird four times the size of herself with 
Aunt Mary’s bread-crumbs. 

But of all the miserly, avaricious fellows, the blue- 
jay is the greatest. ‘There is no need for Aunt Mary 
to display her benevolent kindness to him, for the 

reedy fellow takes precious care of his stomach, and 
in the autumn provides himself most bountifully with 
provisions for the winter. He will sclect the finest 
ears in the corn-field, and, stripping them entirely, 
leaves the bare cobs upon the stalk, and conveys the 
sweet kernals to his secret larder in the woods. His 
favorite storehouse is inside the bark of old trees, and 
frequently, as Uncle Fred and I were in the woods 
chopping trees in winter, quantities of the secret 
hoard would come rattling to the ground. 

But I could go on till I wearied myself and the 
reader, recalling incidents of my happy country life 
—of my uncle and aunt, and the breadth of their 


kind and hospitable natures, which welcomed every 
living creature to their bounty and protection. The 
law of kindness is supreme. There are few brutes 
so insensible as not at some time to recognize and 
return it. 

If our country friends would feel more interest in 
the birds and small creatures around them, inviting 
their acquaintance and friendship, they would be well 
repaid by the amusement their cunning little ways 
would afford them, and the delightful concerts and 


matinees at their very doors, with “no extra charge , 


for reserved seats.” 


{For Our Dumb Animals. 
I have hilled it. 


“T have killed it,” exclaimed Katy, as she turned 
her feet from a broad sunbeam nestling on the carpet. 

“ What have you killed, my darling?” asked Mrs. 
Howard, who sat by an open window listening to the 
songs of the June birds. _ 

* That naughty spider, mamma,” replied Katy. 

“Come here, my child,” said Mrs. Howard; and 
she drew Katy to her side. Stroking back the fair 
hair from her full, clear brow, she said to her, 
thoughtfully, “ Could you make a little spider, Katy ?” 
‘No, mamma, Ido not think I could;” and Katy’s 
large blue eyes turned towards the dead spider lying 
where the sunbeam was nestling. 

“ No, my child, you could never make one. Your 
papa can construct many curious things, and so can 
your mamma, but we shall never be wise enough to 
make even the least mite of a spider. Neither the 
angels nor the archangels could have created that 
little thing that now lies crushed on the pretty flowers 
of the carpet. 

“Look at me, Katy! Because there was a knowl- 
edge and a wisdom required to create that spider 
greater than all of God’s creatures possess, you 
ought to have been very careful about its welfare 
and its life.” 

“But mamma, I am afraid of bugs and spiders 
and worms; I am afraid they will bite me.” 

“There are countless numbers of these tiny crea- 
tures about us constantly, my darling; the world is 
full of them, yet how seldom are we seriously harmed 
by them. They have their place and their use. 
Perhaps we shall not always be so ignorant of their 
undoubtedly beautiful mission to the earth. Had 
you helped the spider to reach the window, whither 
it was happily creeping, it would have constructed a 
wonderful, airy little home of its own, under some 
flowery tree, perhaps, and every morning you would 
have seen it spangled with pearls and diamonds which 
the night had scattered upon it. It would never have 
harmed you, and it would have enjoyed life, perhaps, 
alinost as much as Katy does.” 

“Tam very sorry, dear mamma,” exclaimed Katy, 
tearfully, and her eyes again turned to the little, 
brown, lifeless Jump that afew moments before was 
moving swiftly towards the sunbeams. “I felt sorry 
the moment I killed it, and, although the birds were 
singing so merrily, yet it seemed to grow so still out 
of doors and in the house when I stepped on the 
poor spider. I felt lonesome, although I had never 
seen the little creature till the moment I killed it, 
and I hardly dared to look into your eyes, dear 
mamma.” 

“ Those were the workings of conscience, my dear, 
and every one who takes life needlessly, or is cruel 
to helpless, dependent creatures, is punished by this 
inner, mental suffering. Our Saviour said, when 
upon earth, ‘ Woe unto the world because of offences! 
for it must needs be that offences come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offence cometh.’ 

“My Katy!” and again Mrs. Howard lifted back 
the light, silky hair, so that she could stroke love- 
ingly the fair brow of the child, “if God’s creatures 
must be wantonly killed or injured, I pray that my 
own dear family may be exempted from such 
‘offence.’ It is presumptuous, daring, awful, to tam- 
per with the mystery of life, which is created by 
Jehovah alone, and by Him alone sustained. What 
you make is your own, do with it as you please, but 
be very careful what you do with the mysterious 
living things of God. I want my child to grow up a 


kind, humane, beneficent, gentle woman. I want 
her to begin when she is very young to be gentle, 
careful, loving, to every thing and every body. Do 
some kind act every hour if you can for the world 
around you. Perhaps a hungry robin may need 
you; a wounded swallow; a starving kitty. You 
might speak a sweet word of commiseration for some 
poor martin whose nest a naughty boy is robbing, 
A poor, wretched, ill-treated beggar. may need your 
smile and your pennies. Some sick little girl or boy 
may require your attentions. Always strive to be a 
child of love and mercy, and should you live to bea 
woman, you will be crowned ‘blessed,’ with many 
grateful tears and smiles. 

“ Now you may go and take up the quiet, crushed 
spider, and put it out of the window, where it was 
trying to go. Through Katy’s ill-feeling towards it, 
its life is finished, and God will not renew it. No 
power can undo what my little darling has done.” 

Brushing away her tears, Katy obeyed her mother, 
and, as she put the mangled spider in its grave under 
a purple violet, she determined never to take the life 
of another of God’s creatures. 

Let every child who reads this make the same 
resolution, and see how much suffering they can save 
themselves and the world around them. 58. 8S. W. 


Sweet Answer. 


A little boy and girl, each probably five years old, 
were by the roadside. As we came up, the boy 
became angry-at something, and struck his playmate 
a sharp blow on the cheek, whereupon she sat down 
and began to cry piteously. The boy stood looking 
on sullenly for a minute, and then said: “I didn’t 
mean to hurt you, Katie; I am sorry.” The little 
rosy face brightened instantly. ‘The sobs were hushed, 
and she said: “ Well, if you are sorry, it don’t hurt 
me.” 


A Long Kick. 


Two Irishmen, engaged in peddling packages ot 
linen, bought an old mule to aid in carrying the bur- 
dens. Each would ride awhile, or “ ride and tie” as 
the saying is. One day the Irishman who was on 
foot got close to the heels of his muleship, when he 
received a kick on one of his shins. ‘To be revenged, 
he picked up a stone, and hurled it at the mule, but 
by accident struck his companion on the back of his 
head. Seeing what he had done, he stopped and 
began to groan and to rub his shin. The one on the 
mule turned and asked: 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ The cratur’s kicked me, was the reply. 

“Be jabers,” said the other, “he’s did that same 
to me on the back of me head.” 


In THE Way.—A mother who was preparing some 
flour to bake into bread, left it for a few moments, 
when little Mary—with childish curiosity to see what 
it was—took hold of the dish, which fell to the floor 
spilling the contents. The mother struck the childs 
severe blow, saying with anger, that she was always 
in the way! ‘Two weeks after, little Mary sickened 
and died. On her death bed, while delirious, she 
asked her mother if there would be room for her 
among the angels. “I was always in your way, 
mother; you had no room for little Mary! And will 
I be in the angels way? Will there be no room for 
me?” ‘The broken-hearted mother then felt that no 
sacrifice could have been too great could she have 
saved her child. 


THE BLIND WOOD-SAWYER. 


By day we saw him at his work, 
And heard him in the night, 

Cheerful and singing as he toiled, 
Because his heart was light. 

We could not pity him, because 
He seemed from sorrow free, 

Although we all could see him saw, 
None ever saw him see. 


—Commercial Bulletin. 
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Our Dumb Animals. ‘87 


Quails and Partridges. 

Mr. Eprtror.—Knowing as I do that among your 
subscribers there are many conscientious sportsmen, 
I take the liberty, through the medium of your valu- 
able paper, to state why the petition which has been 

resented to the Legislature for the preservation 
of the quail and partridge for the space of three 
years should meet with a favorable reception. As it 
may not be generally known, I would state that these 
yaluable birds are fast becoming extinct in our State, 
and taking into consideration that they are the only 
two game birds that reside with us the year round, 
it will readily be perceived why so large a portion 
of the public are interested in their welfare. The 
diminution of the quail may be said to have com- 
menced with the winters of 1856-7. And here allow 
me to state that these birds always roost on the 

und, allowing the snow to cover them, (should 
any fall during the night,) trusting to their energies 
to throw it off or to dig their way out in the morn- 
ing; but should an ice crust form over the snow, the 
birds are so effectually imprisoned that whole broods 
of them perish from cold or starvation. This was 
the case in 1856-7, and probably two-thirds of all 
the quail in the State perished in those two years. 
Could some means have been taken then by our Leg- 
islature for their preservation, (say for two or three 
years,) we might still have had the birds in some de- 
of plenty; but on the contrary they have from 
that time to the present day been trapped, snared 
and slaughtered in every possible way, and the laws, 
.such as they are, totally defied, owing to the small 
penalty for their violation. The partridges, owing 
to their different habits, ought to be more plenty 
than the quail; but the facility with which these 
birds are taken by the deadly and cruel traps and 
snares render them equally scarce. 

And here let me inform the Society that these 
traps are not generally visited by their proprietors 
oftener than once a week, and the birds are gener- 
ally found within them dead; they having been de- 

rived of light, air and food, suffering a slow, linger- 
ing death. The quail on the other hand, are gener- 
ally put out of misery in the course of five or six 
hours, they being generally snared with a noose of 
hair or thread, within which they thrust their heads 
and necks; they die by hanging, with the privilege 
of every now and then touching the ground with their 
feet. Now to my mind, Mr. Editor, such slaughter 
of the bird who in cold weather will mingle with 
your barnyard fowls, (see Wilson’s Ornithology,) 
and come to your very doorstep, is simply barbarous, 
and I sincerely trust that the present Legislature, 


which has the reputation of being a humane one, © 


will do all in their power to comply with the prayer 


of the petitioners. C. W. L., Jr. 


Pat Him. 

We sometimes see men having the care of, and 
driving a team of horses or mules, whipping the poor 
animals because they do not understand their wishes. 
Many a time the leader horse or mule is unmerci- 
fully beaten for no other reason than the driver’s 
order is not understood. If the driver, in such case, 
should speak gently to the leader, pat it a few times 
on the neck to reassure it of his friendship, take 
hold of the bridle and lead it a few steps in the di- 
rection he wishes to go, and all this without any ex- 
citement or anger on his part, the leader will always 
do its best to please him. 

In driving a horse to a carriage, however gentle 
and well trained he may be, something may happen 
to alarm or frighten him—this is no fault of his—he 
cannot help it; all he needs is a word or two of en- 
couragement, gently spoken, to reassure him of his 
master’s care and presence, and that all is right. 
There should be no whipping done. The driver 
thould recollect that he gets alarmed or frightened 
too, sometimes, and would think hard of being 
whipped for it.—Am. Stock Journal. 


Weigh every step that you are about to take, 
whenever passions become involved. How often do 

ings assume a different aspeet when they are fairly 
considered. 


The Sheep and the Goat. 
BY GEO. MACDONALD, 
Author of the *‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” 


Not all the streets that London builds 
Can hide the sky and sun, 

Shut out the winds from o’er the fields, 

Or quench the scent the hay-swarth yields 
All night, when work is done. 


And here and there an open spot 
Lies bare to light and dark, 
Where grass receives the wanderer hot, 
Where trees are growing, houses not; 
One is the Regent’s Park. 


Soft creatures with ungentle guides 
God’s sheep from hill and plain, 
Are gathered here in living tides, 
Lie wearily on woolly sides 
Or crop the grass amain. 


And from the lane and court and den, 
In ragged skirts and coats, 

Come hither tiny sons of men, 

Wild things, untaught of book or pen, 
The little human goats. 


One hot and cloudless summer day, 
An overdriven sheep 

Had come a long and dusty way ; 

Throbbing with thirst the creature lay, 
A panting woollen heap. 


But help is nearer than we know 
For ills of every name; 
Ragged enough to scare the crow, 
But with a heart to pity woe, 
A quick-eyed urchin came. 


Little knew he of field or fold; 
Yet knew enough: his cap 

Was just the cap for water cold— 

He knew what it could do of old; 
Its rents were few, good hap! 


Shaping the brim and crown he went, 
Till crown from brim was deep. 

The water ran from brim and rent; 

Before he came the half was spent— 
The half, it saved the sheep. 


O little goat, born, bred in ill, 
Unwashed, ill-fed, unshorn! 
Thou meet’st the sheep from breezy hill 
Apostle of thy Saviour’s will 
In London wastes forlorn. 


And let priests say the thing they please, 
My faith, though very dim, 

Thinks He will say who always sees, 

In doing it to one of these 
Thou didst it unto him. 


Tennyson. 
“ Yet pity for a horse o’erdriven, 
And love in which my hound has part, 
Can hang no weight upon my heart 
In its assumptions up to heaven. 


And I am so much more than these 
As thou perchance art more than I; 
And yet I spare them sympathy, 
And I would set their pains at ease.” 
— In Memoriam.” 


| 
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Stable and Farm. 


Look to your Harness. 

Want of proper care in gearing is often the means 
of cruelty to horses. Sore shoulders are too com- 
mon, and may be avoided if the driver will use 
proper care. The face of the collar should always 
be kept clean ; it should fit the shoulder, be neither too 
big nor too little, have a plain, smooth surface so as 
to give equal pressure against the shoulder, and the 
hames should have the same attention—they are too 
often too straight or have too much curve. A good 
horse is worth the owner’s attention and care, and if 
he employs others to use him, he should see that jus- 
tice is done to him.— Am. Stock Journal. 


Oven. 

These faithful animals excite little sympathy in 
the community. Is it because they are so faithful 
anil uncomplaining and never resent an injury-? 
The “ American Stock Journal” says :— 


“ The ox, poor beast, comes in for his full share ot 
cruelty. He is often overloaded and beaten because 
he cannot move as fast as the driver wishes. He is 
often beaten over the face because the load is too 
heavy for him to back, and that, too, without the 
proper gearing by which he could exercise his 
strength and weight in backing.” 


The Pigs’ Bed in Winter. 


The bed where swine sleep is usually made in -one : 


corner of a spacious piggery, where the animals 
sometimes suffer more from the cold than if their bed 
were made outside the shed, as the cold wind often 
whirls around under the shed rendering the sleeping 
apartment exceedingly uncomfortable. The remedy 
in such instances is to erect a temporary partition of 
boards beneath the shed during the coldest weather, 
so as to check the current of cold air. A small en- 
trance should be left at the rear side of the bed-room 
for the swine to enter. Then pile in the straw. A 
big armful of clean straw will secure a vast deal of 
comfort to a few swine in cold weather, and will save 
a bushel of grain. Where a few shotes occupy a 
spacious pen, it is an excellent practice to make a 
bed-room about three feet high, and cover the top 
with straw during the cold weather—Hearth and 
Home. 


InsurieEs TO THE Horse THAT MAY BE EASILY 
AvoipED.—Many horses are made vicious from cruel 
treatment. 

More horses fall from weariness than from any 
other cause. 

When a horse falls he is more frightened than his 
rider. 

@ frightened animal cannot use its senses aright; 
it must first be reassured by gentle treatment. 

Never strike an animal upon the head. 

Careless application of the whip has blinded many 
horses —London Horse Book. 


The beasts of the field are not so many automata 
without sensation, and just so constructed as to give 
forth all the natural signs and expressions of it. Na- 
ture hath not practised this universal deception upor 
our species. ‘These poor animals look and tremble 
and give forth the very indications of suffering that 
we do. Theirs is the distinct cry of pain. Theirs 
is the unequivocal physiognomy of pain. They put 
on the same aspect of terror on the demonstration of 
amenaced blow. They exhibit the same distortions 
of agony after the infliction of it. Their blood cir- 
culates as ours. They sicken and die as we do. 

Dr. CHALMERS. 

Mitxmaips, Sina.—Cows are sensible to the 
charms of music. In Switzerland, a milkmaid or 
man gets better wages if gifted with a good voice, 
because it is found that a cow will yield one-fifth 
more milk if soothed during the milking by a pleas- 
ing melody.—Flag of our Union. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


Article 1st. The title or this Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 

Article 2d. Its object shall be to provide effective 
means for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
throughout this Commonwealth and elsewhere. 

Article 3d. There shall be nothing in its manage- 
ment, or publications, to interfere with its receiving 
the full support of all good men and women of all 
parties and churches whatsoever. 

Article 4th. The Society shall consist of Active 
Life Members, Associate Lite Members, Active Mem- 
bers, Associate Members, Honorary Members, and 
Patrons. 

Article 5th. Any person may become an Active 
Life Member of this Society, by paying to the So- 
ciety one hundred dollars, an Associate Life Member 
by paying fifty dollars, an Active Member by paying 
ten dollars per annum, an Associate Member by pay- 
ing five dollars per annum, an Honorary Member by 
being elected as such, and a Patron by paying to the 
Society any sum not less than one dollar. 

Article 6th. Active Life Members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society. Associate Life 
Members, to all its privileges except voting. Active 
Members, to all its privileges during the year termi- 
nating one week before the annual election of Direc- 
tors; and Associate Members, to all its privileges 
during the same time, except that of voting. Hon- 
orary Members shall be entitled to all its privileges 
during the time of their membership, and Patrons 
shall have their names enrolled on its records and in 
its next annual report, after their becoming such. 

Article 7th. The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, who shall be also actually, or ex officio, a 
member of the Board of Directors, Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, Treasurer, sixteen Directors and such 
other officers as the Directors may from time to time 
elect or appoint. 

Article 8th. The sixteen Directors shall be elected 
by the Society, at its annual meeting, and shall hold 
office, except as hereinafter set forth, until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

Article 9th. All other officers shall be elected or 
appointed by the Board of Directors, and shall hold 
office until their successors have been elected or 
appointed, unless removed by the Board. 

Article 10th. The Directors shall elect or appoint, 
from their own number, or otherwise, all officers of 
the Society heretofore named, and such others as 
they may deem proper, and shall specify the duties 
of said officers; and they may at any time remove the 
same, and elect or appoint others: they may fill va- 
cancies in their own number, they may enact by-laws 
for themselves and the Society, make and establish 
all rules and orders for the government of the Society 
and its officers, and for the transaction of its business ; 
remit the annual or other dues of any member of the 
Society, and by a two-thirds vote remove from thgir 
own body any member thereof, and from the Society 
any member thereof, when, in their judgment, the 
best interests of the Society shall require the same ; 
and generally they shall, during their term of office, 
have the full and complete management, control and 
disposal of all the affairs, property and funds of the 
Society, with full power for the purposes for which it 
was incorporated, to do all matters and things which 
the Society could do, but and except that they shall 
receive no pay whatever for any services rendered 
as such Directors, and they shall not incur, on account 
of the Society, any debt beyond the funds which 
shall be actually in the Treasury during their term 
of office. 

Article 11th. The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be the last Tuesday in March of each year, and 
other meetings of the Society may be called at any 
time by the President upon the written request of 
four Directors by giving three days’ notice thereof in 
two daily newspapers published in the city of Boston. 

Article 13th. No alteration of this Constitution 
shall be made except upon motion in writing made 
at a meeting of the Society, entered on the minutes 
with the name of the member making it and adopted 
at a subsequent meeting by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 
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Agents. 

We wish to have an agent in every town in the 
State to attend to the prevention of cruelty to ani-w 
mals by remonstrance, when that will suffice; and™ 
by prosecutions, when necessary. We shall be glad 
to receive nominations from friends of the cause in 
any town which has no agent. No compensation 
is attached, except witness fees, unless in special 
cases. 

We hope there are men in every town who will 
be willing to aid us. ; 


Canvassers. 

Ladies or ‘gentlemen desiring to act as canvassers i 

for our paper will please address our Secretary, with ™ 
certificates of character. A liberal commission will 

be allowed. 


Business Matters. 

Subscriptions, donations, articles for the paper,™ 
original or selected, information and suggestions, 
should be addressed to the Secretary. ; 


Objects of the Society. 

1st. To enforce the law. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 4 
enable them to do it. a 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and§ 
prosecute for the Society. 

dth. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. : 

6th. To introduce better methods of transportation ¥ 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. ‘To encourage improvements and inventions4§ 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 4 

8th. To gather information in regard to exisling™@ 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of@ 
amimals both in sickness and in health, and to send the® 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. j 

9h. To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police oflicers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be distin-@ 
guished for humanity towards animals, or for efforts¥ 
7 improve their condition and to prevent cruelty tom 
them. 

By so doing, to abolish from this Commonwealth,@ 
cruel beating, overloading, overdriving, overworking,@ 
starving, or abandoning to starve, working old, sick or@ 
maimed animals unfit for labor, the plucking of live 
fowls, bleeding of calves, bagging cows, cruel methods4 
of butchering, shearing of sheep sent to market in early@ 
spring, cruel methods of transportation, unnecessary@ 
dissections of living animals, and all other forms ob 
cruelty which now are or may hereafter be practised™ 
in this State. 

All sums of money may be sent to or left with the 
Secretary of the Society, or his sub-agents. Cem@ 
tificates of membership or receipts will be givenj™ 
bearing the seal of the Society and signed by the® 
President or Treasurer, and the names of donors will@ 
be published. 

All persons not receiving their certificates of mem-@ 
bership or receipts, are requested to notify the Secres™ 
tary of the same. ; 
Active Life Members are constituted by the 7 

paymentof . «  . $100 
Associate Life Members are constituted by oon 
50 


Active Annual Members are constituted by . 
the paymentof . . . . . 1000@) 
Associate Annual Members are constituted 4 
by the payment of . . . 50 


Patrons are those who yearly pay not less 
For all money paid to canvassers for this paper, Of 

sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded with] 

the next numberof the paper. 4 
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